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chair when elected, made an encouraging speech, in 
which he showed his grasp of the movement. Mr. Cros- 
man, former mayor of Saco, is one of the leading busi- 
ness men of Portland and vicinity. He has attended the 
Mohonk Conference, and recently spoke with power on 
the peace movement before the Portland Board of 
Trade. 

In the evening a public meeting was held, which was 
called to order by Mr. Fogg, who spoke on the practical 
basis of the peace movement. Mr. Crosman took the 
chair, which, owing to another appointment, he sur- 
rendered later to Dr. Blanchard, who had presided at all 
of the preliminary meetings of the society. A resolu- 
tion, proposed after an address by the organizing secre- 
tary, was passed, asking for the ratification of the arbi- 
tration treaties. Mrs. Bailey gave an informal address 
on the peace work of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union. The principal speaker was Mr. Mead, who 
again came to the support of the organizing secretary, 
and spoke on the same subject that he took in New 
Hampshire, with forceful application to local conditions. 
Speaking of William Ladd, he said : "Identified alike as 
he was with New Hampshire and Maine, there is poetic 
justice in the happy coincidence of the founding in the 
same month, seventy years after his death, of both a 
New Hampshire and a Maine Peace Society. He could 
have no more fitting monument than this provision to 
perpetuate and apply the great principles to which his 
life was so conspicuously devoted. The founding of this 
society has been too long delayed. Let every patriotic 
Maine man and woman become at once devoted mem- 
bers, and let great meetings be held annually in every 
countv in the State." 



The Chicago Office and Field 
Secretaryship. 

By Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary. 

The secretary addressed the Men's Club of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of La Grange, 111., Monday 
evening, March 11. The Ogontz Association, an or- 
ganization consisting of ladies who have been pupils of 
the Chestnut Street Female Seminary, Philadelphia, or 
of Ogontz School, devoted its meeting on Monday after- 
noon, March 18, to the subject of Internationa] Peace. 
The meeting was held at the home of the president, 
Mrs. Harry L. Hamlin, 1406 Astor street. Miss Anna 
Talbot, a faithful and valued member of the Chicago 
Peace Society, delivered an exceedingly able and de- 
lightful address. The secretary spoke of the trend 
toward international cooperation. 

On Sunday, March 24, the secretary preached in All 
Souls' Church, in the Abraham Lincoln Center, Chi- 
cago. Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the pastor, was absent 
in the South on his annual March migration. 

On Sunday morning, March 31, a special peace meet- 
ing was held in the new Sinai Temple, of which Dr. 
Emil G. Hirsch is the minister. Addresses were given 
by Dr. Hirsch, Miss Addams, and the peace secretary. 
The new temple is one of the best equipped churches in 
the country. Dr. Hirsch has served the congregation 
for over thirty years and is warmly beloved by his 
people. 

The new State branch, the Nebraska Peace Society, 



is planning to hold a great meeting in Omaha in May 
if arrangements can be made. 

At a little luncheon at the Chicago Woman's Club 
not long ago, at which the peace secretary was present, 
it was decided that an effort be made to bring the Bar- 
oness von Suttner to the United States. A letter was 
sent to Mr. Ginn, suggesting that the World Peace 
Foundation invite the Baroness to undertake an Amer- 
ican lecture tour. Mr. Ginn very generously offered to 
cooperate. An invitation therefore has been extended 
to the Baroness in the name of the Chicago Woman's 
Club to visit America. If the Baroness accepts, and it 
is earnestly hoped that she may do so, it is planned to 
give her a hearing before women's clubs and other or- 
ganizations all over the country. Chicago hopes to have 
her services during the entire month of November. 

The local office is planning a more extensive cam- 
paign for the observance of Hague Day than it ever has 
undertaken before. It is proposed to hold on Sunday, 
May 19, a number of large group meetings down-town, 
and on the north, west, and south sides of the city, be- 
sides similar ones in the suburbs. Moreover, it is hoped 
that each church may devote one service on Peace Sun- 
day to international peace. A letter will be sent to over 
2,000 pastors explaining the plan and asking them to 
cooperate. The suggestion will be made that all the 
ministers preach on a single theme, namely, the substitu- 
tion of moral warfare for military strife. A special 
pamphlet, of some fifty pages, will be sent to the minis- 
ters, with the appeal to observe Hague Day. The title 
of this pamphlet is "The Higher Soldiership." In this, 
ample data will be given to enable busy pastors to make 
special preparation for such services as are suggested in 
the circular letter. If the response is reasonably satis- 
factory, the Chicago Peace Society will doubtless follow 
up the plan with special pamphlets for such occasions 
as the Fourth of July, Christmas, and Washington's 
Birthday. 

30 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 



The General Arbitration Treaties. 

Speech of Hon. Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, in the Senate 
of the United States, Thursday, March 7, 1912. 

(This speech of Senator Burton, President of the American Peace 
Society, was the last word uttered in the discussion Before the rote 
on the treaties was taken. — E<1.) 

Mr. President: I shall only have time in a very frag- 
mentary way to meet certain objections which have been 
made to the pending treaties. 

Tn the first place, I think it is only fair that the fog 
relating to an alleged difference of opinion between the 
President and the Secretary of State which has been 
created should be dispelled. Both alike concur in the 
opinion that after a decision by the joint commission of 
inquiry that a question is justiciable it must go to the 
Senate for ratification of the special agreement. In an 
utterance by the President and in a publication known 
as The Dawn of World Peace, reprinted by permission 
from the Woman's Home Companion of November, 
1911, after referring to the contention that the decision 
of the joint high commissioners is" final, the President 
says this: 

"This interpretation is not justified, and the very lan- 
guage of the treaty, which I have quoted, proves it. 
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This language does not impair and cannot fairly be con- 
strued as changing in any way, in cases arising under 
article 3, the procedure with reference to special agree- 
ments consented to by the Senate under article 1. In 
one case under article 1 the executive branches of the 
governments concerned decide at the outset that the 
question is justiciable and should be submitted to arbi- 
tration. In the latter case the commission so decides, 
but in both cases the subsequent procedure is the same." 

Mr. President, I do not think it makes very much dif- 
ference what view we take of this question. The reso- 
lution offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lodge] is pending here, asserting the rights of the Sen- 
ate. I do not believe the adoption of that resolution is 
necessary in order to bring a decision of the joint high 
commission before this body, but there are two opinions 
here. One opinion is to the effect that it is not neces- 
sary, that the prerogatives of the Senate are secure ; the 
other, that it is necessary to have that kind of a resolu- 
tion to make them secure. The resolution of ratification 
of the Senator from Massachusetts removes all doubt, 
and I do not see why there should be any hesitation in 
passing it. 

In some remarks made on a prior occasion I sought 
to show that the treaties in the form in which they were 
drawn provided that in any event, whether under article 
1 or under article 3, it was necessary that the agree- 
ments should come here. It seems to me that the plain 
English makes this conclusive. It is stated at the end 
of the so-called objectionable clause of article 3: 

"And if all, or all but one, of the members of the 
commission agree and report that such difference is 
within the scope of article 1, it shall be referred to arbi- 
tration in accordance with the provisions of this treaty." 

In article 1 there is set forth with some degree of 
elaboration the method of submitting any question to 
arbitration. It is, among other things, provided by this 
article that the executive heads of the two countries 
shall enter into a special agreement, the terms and the 
scope of which shall define the controversy and the 
procedure, and shall specify whether the question shall 
go to the Hague or to a special tribunal, and that this 
special agreement can only be made by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Article 3 would be 
absolutely ineffective unless we reinforce it with the 
procedure provided in article 1; in other words, an 
agreement under article 3 by this joint high commis- 
sion brings it to the same position which it would have 
under article 1, and you then begin with these words: 

"Shall be submitted to the permanent court of arbi- 
tration established at the Hague bv the convention of 
October 18, 1907." 

An argument was brought forward here a moment 
ago — I do not think very seriously — that this special 
agreement could go to the arbitrators without any refer- 
ence to the Senate. Mr. President, any one who will 
carefully read this first article will see that there is no 
basis whatever for that position, because it is stated in 
the clearest language, "as may be decided in each case 
by special agreement;" that is, whether it goes to the 
Hague or to a special tribunal, and this special agree- 
ment can only be made "by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate." 

In that connection it has also been alleged with some- 
what more seriousness that a controversy might be pre- 



sented by the President to the Senate, the Senate might 
reject it, and then it would go, without further execu- 
tive action, to this joint high commission. 

The language of the treaty is conclusive that such is 
not the case, for it provides that the submission to this 
commission must be made by the heads of the respective 
governments — the high contracting parties, as they are 
termed. In the very preamble to the treaty there is this 
expression : 

"The high contracting parties have" — 

Then omitting some portions which are immaterial — 
"for that purpose appointed as their respective plenipo- 
tentiaries" — 

Then it goes on to enumerate — 

"The President of the United States of America, the 
Hon. Philander C. Knox, Secretary of State of the 
United States; and 

"His Britannic Majesty the Hon. James Bryce, 
0. M., ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
at Washington." 

This affords a clear definition of what is meant by 
the "high contracting parties." 

Thus, Mr. President, it is perfectly clear to my mind 
that under article 3 a decision of this joint high com- 
mission of inquiry brings a controversy to the same po- 
sition in which it would have been had there been an 
agreement between the King of Great Britain or his 
ministers on the one side and the President of the 
United States and his Secretary of State on the other. 
In the latter case it is agreed at the outset that it is 
justiciable, while in the former case the decision that it 
is justiciable is reached by the interposition of the com- 
mission of inquiry. In both cases this question must 
go to the Senate. I dismiss that, however, as unworthy 
of further attention, and because further argument is 
unnecessary, since the resolution of ratification provides 
for the situation created by a report of the commission 
of inquiry under article 3. 

But it is alleged, Mr. President, that this is but an 
entering wedge for an alliance with Great Britain. With 
all due respect to those who make this allegation, it is a 
chimera, a baseless vision of the imagination. This 
country of ours is not going to enter into entangling 
alliances; we are not going to depart from the policy of 
a hundred years, laid down by the fathers of the Kepub- 
lic and dictated and determined by every consideration 
of public policy. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. President 

The Vice-President: Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. Burton: Certainly. 

Mr. Hitchcock : I think the Senator from Ohio has 
forgotten that he himself has been widely quoted in the 
public press as being of the opinion that this treaty 
would probably lead to other agreements between the 
United States and Great Britain in the nature of an 
alliance. 

Mr. Burton: Mr. President, I indulge in what per- 
haps is the indiscretion of patronizing a clipping bureau, 
and I did see a paragraph to that effect in a newspaper, 
which shall be nameless, in New York City. It is un- 
necessary for me to state to the Senator from Nebraska 
that it was utterly without foundation, and I did not, 
of course, dignify it with any denial, It is possible 
that lucubration was copied into some other newspaper, 
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but I trust it did not get into the paper of which the 
Senator from Nebraska is the proprietor. 

Mr. Hitchcock: The paper to which I refer, in 
which the interview originated, was a paper published 
in the city of Cleveland, known to be very friendly to 
the Senator from Ohio, and often the medium in which 
he publishes views on public questions. 

Mr. Burton : I should like to know to what paper 
you refer. 

Mr. Hitchcock : I refer to the Cleveland Leader. In 
the Cleveland Leader of March 11, 1911, Senator Biir- 
ton is quoted at considerable length, and, among other 
things, he said: 

"Of course, that is a separate treaty between two na- 
tions, and its effect would not be changed directly. 
However, the making of an arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain probably would lead to a definite expres- 
sion of England's position and, little by little, to other 
relations between the three countries" 

Mr. Burton : What is that last sentence ? 

Mr. Hitchcock (reading) : 

"The three countries" — 

That is, Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States — 

"possibly to an alliance between them. That would do 
away with anv fear of hostilities between Japan and the 
United States"." 

Mr. Burton: The language as used there does not 
involve any alliance in the sense in which the term is 
usually employed. 

Mr. Hitchcock: It reads "possibly to an alliance 
between them." 

Mr. Burton : I beg the Senator to take my assurance 
that I never used any language of that kind. 

Mr. Williams: Mr. President 

The Vice-President: Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. Williams : Will the Senator from Ohio yield 
just for a suggestion there to this effect, that if this 
treaty with Great Britain be an alliance with Great 
Britain, then the identical treaty with Prance will be an 
alliance with France ; the identical treaty with Ger- 
many will be an alliance with Germany; and the iden- 
tical treaty with Italy will be an alliance with Italy; 
and when we get through the United States will be in 
alliance with everybody? 

Mr. Burton : It would be very well I will say here, 
whether so stated in a newspaper or not, to have an 
alliance, not for war, not for offense or aggression, but 
for peace. Some language used by Sir Edward Grey 
in the English House of Commons has been quoted very 
extensively to show that he expected an alliance with 
the United States. His language has been very much 
misunderstood. He had in view only such arrange- 
ments among the nations as would keep the peace. 

Mr. Eeed: Mr. President 

The Vice-President: Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. Burton: Yes. 

Mr. Eeed: Would the Senator from Ohio, upon the 
strength of these treaties, be willing to cut down the 
military appropriations and quit building battleships? 

Mr. Burton: If these treaties are followed by other 
treaties, yes. In a measure they furnish grounds for 
abating our military and naval program if they are car- 



ried into effect by the countries interested. We cannot 
accomplish everything in a day. The Senator from 
Missouri knows that no one has been more strenuous 
than I have been in opposing the ambitious battleship 
program of recent years ; and I am promoting the same 
views in advocating the adoption of these treaties. 

Mr. Reed: Does the Senator from Ohio think there 
is any confidence manifested in them when we are asked 
not only to continue our military appropriations, but 
when England, Germany, and France are enormously 
increasing their armaments? 

Mr. Burton: Of course no one can speak for those 
who are making these recommendations. I, at least, 
do not pretend to do so. On the other hand, we cannot 
accomplish in a day the great results which would fol- 
low from the general adoption of a policy of arbitration. 
There is no one who imagines for a minute that these 
treaties are going to create any millennium or even 
bring us to the gates of a millennium of peace. The 
most that we can say is that they are the best arbitra- 
tion treaties that have been framed and they mark an 
advance in the great movement for peace and for the 
decrease of war. 

It has been said here, Mr. President, that these treaties 
arbitrate everything. Look at their wording. The first 
article provides: 

"All differences hereafter arising between the high 
contracting parties, which it has not been possible to 
adjust by diplomacy, relating to international matters 
in which the high contracting parties are concerned by 
virtue of a claim of right made by one against the other 
under treaty or otherwise, and which are justiciable in 
their nature by reason of being susceptible of decision 
by the application of the principles of law or equity, 
shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion established at the Hague. 

_ Under the second article a somewhat wider range of 
controversies may be submitted, but the finding of the 
commission is not conclusive or binding, and I think it 
comes with very poor grace for us, who have been among 
the most prominent in the Hague convention, who have 
recommended commissions of inquiry, who have recom- 
mended, indeed, by our diplomatic representatives com- 
pulsory agreements in submitting certain controversies 
to such commissions, to come in here and say that we 
shall be incurring danger by leaving any controversy to 
a commission of inquiry when the provision is protected 
by a condition that the finding shall not be conclusive 
or binding. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the third clause 
of article 3 will not be voted out, because it is the very 
best feature of this whole treaty. First, when there 'is 
general agreement between the executive heads of the 
respective countries that a controversy shall be arbi- 
trated, it goes to arbitration, subject, of course, to the 
ratification of the Senate. Second, there is this pro- 
vision, that any dispute may be referred to a commission 
of inquiry, but that the decision shall not be binding; 
and to that is joined a most helpful condition, that on 
the request of either of the parties there may be a delay 
of one year to give time for that deliberation which, if 
it would not have prevented all wars, would have pre- 
vented many of the bloodiest and most disastrous con- 
tests in the history of the world. Third, when there is 
a disagreement between the executive heads of the two 
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countries, then the question may be left to a commission 
of inquiry to determine whether it is justiciable. That 
commission of inquiry can make no decision that has 
any greater binding force or sanction than would be 
true in case there is no dispute about their arbitrable 
quality. The provision for a commission, too, gives the 
opportunity for a comparison of views, for argument, 
and for delay, if necessary, for the interposition of diplo- 
macy to see if the question can be settled, and then the 
question is left again to the Senate. 

Mr. Eeed: Mr. President 

The Vice-President: Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield further to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. Burton : I very much regret that I have only a 
few moments more, but if the question is very brief 

Mr. Eeed : It is just a brief question. 

Mr. Burton : Very well. 

Mr. Reed; Suppose that during that year of delay, 
when our hands are absolutely tied, some foreign coun- 
try was fortifying a position it had obtained in South 
America, would the Senator be willing that we should 
have our hands tied for that year of time ? 

Mr. Burton: Our hands would not be tied in the 
slightest degree. 

Mr. Eeed : How would we avoid it ? 

Mr. Burton: One of the things most carefully pro- 
vided for in The Hague convention is that the delay 
necessary for a decision shall not prevent the mobiliza- 
tion of troops and shall not prevent preparation for war. 
Nothing in these treaties forbids preparation for war. 
The Senator from Missouri, I think, if he reads them, 
will agree with me in the conclusion that it does not 
mean anything of the kind. 

Then there has been a certain amount of discussion 
here in good faith as to the rights of the Senate. In 
either case, whether the question comes to us from the 
Executive department or from this commission of in- 
quiry, there is a moral obligation not to refuse arbitra- 
tion in a proper case. We cannot carelessly or under 
the dictates of selfishness or a disposition for national 
aggrandizement refuse to arbitrate. We must exercise 
good faith and honor. The legal right does exist to 
refuse to ratify an agreement, whether it comes to us as 
the result of a finding that it is justiciable under article 
3 or under article 1. Under either article there is a 
recognition of the fact that the Senate of the United 
States is a part of the treaty-making power. But the 
treaty recognizes the further fact that these are arbitra- 
tion treaties whose provisions are not to be disregarded. 
We have already entered into engagements of the same 
character. 

It has been said here that England would be at a great 
disadvantage, as England does not have a chance to 
refer the question to a senate. I have no fear but the 
English government will take care of itself; but there 
is a very substantial concession made here to the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in that self- 
governing colonies may consider propositions pertaining 
to them. Their consent is required as well as the rati- 
fication of the Senate. 

Mr. President, what is the gain of ratifying these 
treaties? The greatest credit is due to the late admin- 
istration of President Roosevelt and to the then Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Boot, for negotiating and securing the 
ratification of the treaties of 1908 with a number of 



nations. They went to the high-water mark that was 
possible at that time; they made a great advance; but 
all those treaties contained certain exceptions — honor, 
vital interests, independence, and questions in which the 
interests of third parties are concerned. Two of those 
expressions — "honor and vital interests" — are so vague, 
so non-susceptible of definition that so long as they ap- 
pear in a treaty we can have no certainty of beneficial 
or salutary results. This treaty establishes a standard 
which is the only correct one, a standard under which 
arbitration may assume increasing importance as peace 
and goodwill increase and international jurisprudence 
includes a larger number of questions, the standard of 
justiciability, of right between nation and nation the 
same as between man and man. Constant friction and 
irritation would arise if the treaty made exceptions of 
questions of honor, vital interests, and questions involv- 
ing third parties. Either nation might hide behind the 
vagueness and indefiniteness of those words. The words 
of the pending treaties have not received absolute defi- 
nition — the Senate would have a right to decide whether 
a question was justiciable — but they are based on the 
right principle for the growth of peace among nations. 
For that reason, Mr. President, I urge their ratification. 
Furthermore, to reject these treaties today and place 
ourselves in the position of rejecting the advances of 
other nations would be to put ourselves out of line with 
that great march of progress toward a better day of 
amity and goodwill, in which in the past we have borne 
so prominent a part. 



An Anthropologist's View of War.* 

By Franz Boas, Professor of Anthropology In 
Columbia University. 

In the early days of mankind, our earth was thinly 
settled. Small groups of human beings were scattered 
here and there; the members of each horde were one in 
speech, one in customs, one in superstitious beliefs. 
From place to place they roamed, following the game 
that furnished their subsistence, or digging roots and 
picking the fruits of trees and bushes to allay the pangs 
of hunger. They were held together by the strong 
bands of habit. The gain of one member of the horde 
was the gain of the whole group, the loss and harm done 
to one, was loss and harm to the whole social group. No 
one had interests at stake that were not also the inter- 
ests of his fellows. 

Beyond the limits of the hunting grounds lived other 
groups, different in speech, different in customs, perhaps 
even different in appearance, whose very existence was 
a source of danger. They preyed upon the game, they 
threatened inroads upon the harvest of roots and fruits. 
They acted in a different manner; their reasoning and 
feeling were unintelligible ; they had no part in the in- 
terests of the horde. Thus they stood opposed to it as 
beings of another kind, with whom there could be no 
community of interest. To harm them, if possible to 
annihilate them, was a self-evident act of self-preserva- 
tion. 

Thus the most primitive form of society presents to 

* This article was printed in pamphlet No. 52 (March. 
1912) of the American Association for International Con- 
ciliation. 



